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POSTSCRIPT. 


18 circumſtances which gave riſe to the pre- 

ſent War are ſo novel and unprecedented, that 
ſome perſons have attempted to infer that it is not 
attended with any preciſe object; and thoſe 
who were for endeavouring to avert it by the en- 


tire ſacrifice of. our dignity, honour, and national 
conſequence, begin to be clamorous for its con- 
cluſion, now that the French are driven out of 
Holland and the Auſtrian Netherlands. But 
It is impoſſible to advert to the tranſactions which 
preceded, and the cauſes which produced the 
War, without ſeeing that it has an object 
as preciſe as it is important, and that this object 
is neither more nor leſs than SecurITY. But 
as partial ſecurity cannot exiſt, we are intereſted 
in providing for bat of all Europe againſt the 
reſtleſs, turbulent, and incendiary ſpirit . of 
French Revolutioniſts. 


In purſuit of ſo important an object, one 
thing is extremely plain, that the ſecurity we ſeek 
to eſtabliſh can never be obtained until there be 


ſome regular, ſtable, and efficient government in 
[B] France. 
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France. The unprincipled, tumultuary, and 
unorganized factions which domineer at preſent 
over that unfortunate country, can never be ad- 
mitted as parties in any treaty by which the 
rights, intereſts, and tranquillity of nations are 
to be regulated and ſecured. After aſſuming a 
power ſuperior to the obligation of treaties, how 
can they be depended upon for the performance 
of any terms into which they might enter? 
After denying, both in their principles and their con- 
duct, the authority of the law of nations, to what 
ſanction could any ſtipulations made by them be 
referred but their own arbitrary and capricious 
will? It would be the mereſt farce to treat with a 
Power which avows no other rule of conduct than 
Sic volo—fic jubeo—ſtet pro ratione voluntas.” 
The ſtrong and numerous proofs they have given 
of their perfidy, of their entire diſregard to every 
principle of honour and juſtice, and to every eſta- 
bliſhed form and rule, muſt debar them of all con- 
fidence with civilized States. Beſides, with 
what dignity, with what decency, could any 
Government negociate with men whoſe lives are 
due to Juſtice for the moſt atrocious offences that 
Have ever ſtained the annals of the world ?—with 
a ſet of banditti who have been the ſcourge, nor 
only of their own country but of the whole human 
race, and who hold their illegitimate power by a 
tenure 
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tenureas precarious as itis unjuſt? What would be 
the effect of a peace concluded with ſuch men, but 
to leave them at liberty to reſume their revolu- 
tionary ſchemes, their incendiary conſpiracies, 
and their projects of univerſal confuſion? Were 
it poſſible for Great Britain to have the baſeneſs 
to withdraw herſelf from the confederacy of 
which ſhe forms a part, and of which ſhe 
ought to be the animating ſoul, before the grand 
object of general ſecurity be attained, the com- 
mon foe would inſtantly derive freſh courage and 
vigour, the horrid baneful cauſe of Gallic Liber- 
ty and Equality would revive, and ſavage Frater- 
nity would again expand its deſtructive arms to 
embrace diſtant regions in its fatal claſp. Such 
dangers muſt not be permitted to recur; here- 
after they might not be ſo effectually reſiſted as 
they may now. The advantages already obtain- 
ed, far from inclining us to relax, ſhould ſtimu- 
late us to fuch further exertions as may eradi- 
cate the evil, which is as contagious as it is 


malignant. 


NoTnino, in ſhort, can warrant us to expect 
that ſecurity and tranquillity which have been 
ſo much endangered, but the entire downfall of 
that anarchical Power, which being erected in 

IB 2] France 
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Franee upon the ruins of Government and order, 
ſeeks to extend its Empire over the Globe; and 
. Which, among the calamities produced by it, has 
excited a general War. To ſheath the ſword be- 
fore that Power is completely demoliſhed would 
be to confirm its authority, to ſtrengthen its in- 
fluence, and to invite its ravages. No terms can 
be made with a Power, the exiſtence of which is 
incompatible with the ſafety of the reſt of the 
world; and which, wherever it reſides, mutt 
be the centre of confuſion and the focus of 
anarchy. Bur to ſuffer it to be eſtabliſhed in a 
country like France, and to have the reſources 
of ſuch a country at its command, would be 
to ſet at defiance the plaineſt dictates of wil- 


dom, - and the moſt forcible ſuggeſtions of expe- 
rience. | 


Tur doctrine now contended for by no 
means implies a right in one country to inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of another. 
But France has adopted a ſyſtem which is 
as miſchievous to her neighbours as to her- 
ſelf; a ſyſtem, in which the rights and inte- 
reſts of other nations are not only inſeparably in- 


| terwoven with her own, but are alfo made ſub- 
ſervienc 
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ſervient to her will. It therefore behoves other 
nations, in their own defence, to deſtroy that ſyſ- 
tem root and branch ; and by ſo doing they no 
more aſſume a right of regulating the internal 
affairs of France, than a man who extinguiſhes a 
fire in a houſe adjoining to his om can be ſaid to 


regulate the domeſtic concerns of his neighbour's 
family, | | 


EvenTs which have very recently occurred, 
afford reaſon to hope, that a door is at length open 
for a reſtoration of orderto France and tranquillity 
to Europe. The reverſe of ſuch events would 
probably have taken place if Great Britain had 
not co-operated in the important work. But 
no thanks are due to thoſe who would have 
conciliated the regards of the Convention, 
that the honour of this country is not deeply 
wounded by the preſence of an Engliſh Am- 
baſſador, at ſuch a moment as this, at Paris. 
After having witneſſed the ſavage murder of 
the French Monarch, the Repreſentative of the 
Britiſh Crown might now, perhaps, have been heſi - 
tating whether he ſhould tarry with the monſters 
of the Convention, to prop their falling tyranny, or 
flee from the approach of Order and Government, 


to 
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to hide his bluſhes (if bluſh he could) for his 
Sovereign, his Country, and himſelf, If this 


kingdom had formed bonds of amity with 
that barbarous aſſemblage, its alliance would 
have ceaſed to be reſpectable, and would 
have attracted the ſcorn and contempt of 
every other Power in Europe. The caſe of 
Cromwell has been much relied on to juſtify the 
abaſing propoſal to recognize the nominal Re- 
public of France. But Cromwell, though an 
uſurper, knew how to make his own Govern- 


ment reſpe&ed, and to reſpe&t other Govern- 
ments; in both which particulars he widely 


differcd from the uſurpers of France. 


Taz important moment appears to be arrived 
for France to realize the dear-bought ex- 
perience of the laſt four years, and the great and 
rapid ſucceſſes of the Combined Arms ſeem to 
promite a dehverance to the French people from 
their fell and ſanguinary tyrants. Many, very 
many years muſt indeed elapſe before the ravages 
of the Revolution can be repaired, and generations 
yet unborn will taſte the bitter fruits of the 
peſtiferous tree of Liberty. The buſineſs, how- 
ever, of the preſent moment 1s as arduous as it is 
important, and the labour of eſtabliſhing order in 
France may be truly ſtiled Herculean. 


MiscnizFs 
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Mrscmizrs of an enormous magnitude are to 
be removed—but that is not all; the greateſt 
caution is neceſſary to prevent their being repro- 
duced. It will not avail to do away conſequences, 
if cauſes be ſuffered to remain. The evil muſt 
therefore be traced to its fource—the wound muſt 


be probed to the bottom, and a radical cure muſt 
be begun before France can be in a ſtate of con- 
valeſcence. The preſent horrid Convention grew 
out of a Legiſlative Aſſembly, and that out of a 
Conſtituent Aſſembly ; and that paved the 
way for all the evils which have followed 
by the adoption and propagation of principles 
deſtructive of all order and government, and in- 
compatible with a ſtate of ſociety *®. The wild 
ſpeculations, the baneful philoſophy, diſſeminated 
with ſuch induſtry at the commencement of the 
Revolurion, were the germ of all thoſe miſeries and 
horrors which have ſince grown up in ſo plenteous a 
crop. A Declaration of viſionary, abſurd, and 
impracticable Rights has been the Charter of Li- 
centiouſneſs and Anarchy; and the attempt to 
realizethe prepoſterous notion, that the ſovereignty 
reſides in the people, and can be exerciſed by 
them, has, as might have been expected, given 


* The attachment of theſe muſhroom and ſelf-conſtituted Legiſla- 
tors to their crude and fanciful ſyſtems was remarkably exemplified in 
an expreſſion of one of the leading Members of the Legiſlative Aſſem- 
bly, viz. Periſſent plutot les colomes qu un principe.—Rather let the 


colonies periſh than a ſingle principle, Afier this, who can be ſur- 
prized at the calamities of France ? 


riſe 
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riſe to the moſt cruel and oppreſſive tyranny that 


ever exiſted. In order to provide for the future 


happineſs of France, the road thatled to her preſent 
miſery muſt be ſtudiouſly avoided, The ſame 


cauſes would again produce the ſame effects, and. it 
would be in vain that the Convention were extir- 


pated, if any thing like the preceding aſſemblies 
were reſtored, or their principles adopted. It 
would be in vain the heads of the Hydra 
were cut off; other heads would ſoon 


ſprout up ſtill more voracious than their 


predeceſſors : the vitals of the monſter muſt be 


| pierced, and its renovating power deſtroyed the 


whole fabrick of the Revolution muſt be de- 
moliſhed, its foundations razed, and the rubbiſh 
removed—Departments, Diſtricts, Municipalities, 
Sections and Clubs, the whole ſyſtem, in ſhort, of 
organized diſorder muſt be ſwept away, before 
France can begin to recover her tranquillity or 
recruit her natural ſtrength. The ancient diviſion, 
the provincial boundaries of France muſt be re- 
ſtored—an immenſe debt of juſtice muſt be diſ- 
charged both to the oppreſſor and the oppreſſed 
the fictitious Rights of Man muſt give way to the 


real Rights of Nature and the Duties of Sub- 
jects the voice of Religion muſt be once more 


revered the ſanctions of Morality muſt be 
enforced—the Throne and the Altar muſt be 


re-ereted—lociety mult be again arranged in due 


grada- 
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eradations, its various endiog ranks and or- 


ders muſt be replaced, and a PowEx muſt be 
eſtabliſhed of ſufficient ſtrength to connect the 
whole, and to maintain the parts in their proper 
places, 


* Ir ſeems almoſt incredible that any perſon 
ſhould be now deſirous of reſorting to the ſpecu- 
lative Conſtitution framed by the National Aſſem- 
bly in the year 1789 ;—a Conſtitution which 
was the mere fabrick of fancy, formed upon no 
| model of experience, plentifully gloſſed over 
indeed with metaphyſical varniſh, but ſo looſe, 
disjointed, and inapplicable, that ir fell to pieces. 
| as ſoon as it was tried; — a Conſtitution in which 
we ſee a ſeparation of the pürts of Govern- 
ment, without either a connectia or a balan- 

cing principle; an Executive Maghſtrate without 
ſtrength to enforce the EXECUTION of the laws; a 
Monarchy without means of defending the 
Crown; and a phantom of Royalty ſet up to 

be inſulted and degraded at the pleaſure of 
the myltitude ; in ſhort, a Conſtitution, which, 
beſides its practical defects, was founded upon the 
abſurd principle, that.thoſe to govern ſhould be 
ſubordinate, and thoſe to be governed, ſupreme, 

It required no great degree of diſcernment to 
[(C] diſcover 
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diſcover at once that ſuch a ſyſtem, like an in- 
verted pyramid, would quickly fall. But after 


the experiment has failed, after it bas not only 
failed but been followed by ſuch tremendous con- 
ſequences, what friend to Humanity would wiſh 
to ſee it repeated ? The people of France, cor- 
rupted as they now axe by habits of licentiouſ- 
neſs and inſubordination, and inured to every 


ſpecies of violence and crime, are ſurely much 


leſs calculated than they were four years ago 
for ſo feeble and diſcordant a ſyſtem of Govern- | 


ment. 


Ixsrzab, therefore, . of pretending, e 
DuMovRIER, to find a rallying point in the 
abſurd. and miſchicvous reveries of the firſt 
Legiſlative Affembly (or indeed anywhere 
within the whole compaſs of the Revolu- 
tion) the real friends to their country will 
ardently deſire the reſtoration of their 
ancient Monarchy, as affording the only 
chance for a return of repoſe, harmony, and 
ſubjection to the Laws, There is no danger that 


the abuſes, which undoubtedly exiſted, ſhould be 


re-eſtabliſhed with the Monarchy ; they received 
their 
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their death - blow before the Revolution, and their 
return would only abſtract from the vigour and 


energy of the Crown, ſo neceſſary at the preſent 
criſis. In the mandates (cabiers) preſented by 
the Nation to their Repreſentatives, before the 
meeting of the States-General, will be found an 
ample proviſion againſt the then ſubſiſting 
abuſes. Thoſe mandates (the laſt act by which 
the nation expreſſed its calm, free, and 
rational will) were calculated to have pro- 
duced the happineſs and the freedom of France; 
but the double repreſentation of the Commons, 
(that raſh and ruinous project of Nxex xx, ſup- 
ported by the Dx x of OrLtans) while it 
was a direct violation of the ancient Conſti- 


tution, let in a torrent of popular frenzy 
which ſwallowed up the Nobility and Clergy, 
and, bearing down all before it, entirely ſub· 
verted the Government, andat length involved the 
country inits preſent ſtate of wretchedneſs and ruin. 
The ſober genuine voice of the people, as uttered 
by their mandates, was then totally diſregarded. 
It Kill, however, ſeems to call for attention— 
it ſtill ſpeaks, and, in accents the moſt em- 


| phatic, 
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phatic, declares it to have been the united and 
deliberate ſentiment of the whole nation, before 
the minds of the multitude were deluded and 
their paſſions excited, that tbe Monarc by, as eſta- 
bliſhed for ages, and relieved from thoſe abuſes which 
. the patriotic Louis was ſo anxious to extirpate, 
Was eſſential to the honour and happineſs of France. 


Fox the reſtoration of that brilliant and 
yigorous Monarchy, ſo long the pride and adora- 
tion of the people, will every good and virtuous 
Frenchman pant with enthuſiaſtic ardor, as the 
only poſſible means of reſcuing his country from 
that abyſs of miſery into which ſhe is plunged, 
To the ſame object will the wiſhes of every 


friend to humanity be directed, as alone capable 
of eſtabliſhing that order in France which has 


been proved to be indiſpenſable” to 10 tran. 


quillity and ſecurity of Europe. 


UnrT1t the accompliſhment of that important 
event, it will be in vain to hope for the entire and 
neceſſary deſtruction of that RxVOLUTIoN AAT 
Pow which has menaced and defied the whole 

world 
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world—which has endangered the rights of every 
PropRIETOR IN EUvROPE—Which was preparing a 
mine to blow up the Government and the Church 
of every country—which aimed at the univerſal 
diſorganization of ſociety—and which, finally, has 
kindled a general War, in which ſo many States 
have been compelled to engage, not merely in 


defence of their honour, but for the preſerva- 
tion of their exiſtence, 
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